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(Continued from page 179.) 
RELIGION. 


“‘ The real religious belief and practices of 
a heathen people are hard to describe intelli- 
gibly. Men naturally exercise much freedom 
of thought in such matters, and feel the autho- 
rity of their fellow-men over their minds irk- 
some to bear; and though it is comparatively 
easy to describe religious ceremonies and fes- 
tivals, the real belief of a people, especially a 
pagan people—that which constitutes their 
religion, their trust in daager and guide in 
doubt, their prompter to present action and 
hope for future reward,—is not quickly ex- 
amined nor easily described. The want of 
a well understood and acknowledged standard 
of doctrine, and the degree of latitude each one 
allows himself in his observance of rites, or 
belief of dogmas ; the diverse views and imper- 
fect knowledge of the writer, and misapprehen- 
sion of the effect this tenet or that ceremony 
has upon the heart of the worshipper, both in 
writer and reader, also tend still further to 
embarrass the subject. This at least is the 
case with the Chinese, and notwithstanding 
what has been written upon their religion, no 
one has very satisfactorily elucidated the true 
nature of their belief, and the intent of their 
ritual. The reason is owing partly to the 
indefinite ideas of the people themselves upon 
the character of their ceremonies, and their 
consequent inability to give a clear notion of 
them ; and partly to the variety of observances 
found in distant parts of the country, and the 
discordant opinions entertained by those be- 
longing to the same sect ; so that what is seen 
in one district is sometimes utterly unknown 
in the next province, and the opinions of one 
man are laughed at by another. 

‘“‘ Before proceeding, two negative features 
of Chinese religion deserve to be noticed, 
which distinguish it from the faith of most 
other pagan nations. These are, the absence 
of human sdcrifices, and the non-deification of 


vice. The prevalence of human offerings in 
almost all ages of the world, and among na- 
tions of different degrees of civilization, not 
only widely separated in respect of situation 


and power, but flourishing in ages remote from 
each other, having lif or -o mutual in- 
fluence, has often been + Human sac- 


rifices are offered to this day in some parts of 
Asia, Africa, and Polynesia, which the exten- 
sion of Christian instruction and power has, it 
is to be hoped, greatly reduced and almost ac- 
complished the extinction of; but no record of 
the sacrificial immolation of man by his fellow, 
‘ offering the fruit of his body for the sin of 
his soul,’ has been found in Chinese annals, in 
such a shape as to carry the conviction that it 
formed part of the religious belief, or ceremo- 
nial practice of the people; although the Scy- 
thian custom of burying the servants and horses 
of a deceased prince or chieftain with him, was 
perhaps observed before the days of Confucius, 
and may have been occasionally done since 
his time, Still this feature, negative though it 
be, stands in strong contrast with the appalling 
destruction of human life for religious reasons, 
still existing among the tribes of Western and 
Central Africa, and recorded as having been 
sanctioned among the Aztees and Egyptians, 
the Hindus and Carthaginians, anyt other an- 
cient nations, not excépting the Jews and 
Greeks, 

** The other, and still more remarkable trait 
of Chinese idolatry is, that there is no deifica- 
tion of sensuality, which, in the name of reli- 
gion, could shield and countenance those licen- 
tious rites and orgies, that enervated the minds 
of worshippers, and polluted their hearts, in so 
many other pagan countries. No Venus or 
Lakshmi occurs in the list of Chinese god- 
desses ; no weeping for Thammuz, no exposure 
in the temple of Mylitta, or obscene rites of the 
Durga-puja, have ever been required or sanc- 
tioned by Chinese priests. 

“ Although they are a licentious people in 
word and deed, the Chinese have not endea- 
voured to sanctify vice, and lead the votaries 
of pleasure, falsely so called, further down the 
road of ruin, by making its path lie through a 
temple, and under the protection of a goddess. 
Nor does their mythology teem with the dis- 
gusting relations, which render the religious 
stories of the Hindus and Greeks so revolting ; 
on the contrary, they exalt and deify chastity 
and seclusion as much as the Romanists do, 
as a means of bringing the soul and body 
nearer to the highest excellence. Vice is kept 
out of sight, as well as out of religion, in a 
great degree. 

“If the authority of the Governor of the 
world be acknowledged in the establishment 
and removal of the kingdoms of the earth, and 
his declared detestation of these things be re- 
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garded as one reason for destroying those who 
practised them, then may not one reason be 
found for the long duration of the Chinese md 
ple and government, in their comparative free- 
dom from these abominations? ‘For in all 
these the nations are defiled which | cast out 
before you: and the land is defiled : therefore 
do | visit the iniquity thereof upon it, and the 
land itself vomiteth out her inhabitants.’ A 
principal cause of the subsequent calamities 
which befel the Jews, is repeatedly ascribed to 
the immolation of their sons and daughters in 
sacrifices to false gods, and their imitation of 
the bacchanalian orgies of the heathen around 
them. May uot the removal of the great na- 
tions of antiquity be ascribed as much to their 
utter pollution and cruelty, as to their loss of 
martial vigour, the rancor of political dissen- 
sions, and the luxurious indolence which meade 
them a prey to their more vigorous neighbours ? 
When a land is defiled and spews out its inha- 
bitants, the King of the whole earth easily finds 
a besom to execute his purposes. One pagan 
nation has come down from ancient times, and 
this alone is distinguished for its absence from 
religious slaughter of innocent blood, and the 
sanctified license of unblushing debauchery. 

** To these traits of Chinese character, may 
be added the preservetive features of their re- 
gard for parents and Superiors, and their gene- 
ral peaceful industry. If there be any con- 
nexion between the former of these virtues, 
and the promise attached to the fifth command- 
ment, ‘ That thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee,’ may we 
not here find another cause of the long dura- 
tion of the Chinese people andempire? If this 
view of the case suggest an answer to the 
inquiry as to the causes of the permanence of 
their institutions, then the comparative efficacy 
of the means made use of to perpetuate them, 
such as general education in morality ; a code 
of laws; a well-ordered magistracy ; regard 
for life and property ; equality of social privi- 
leges, &c. ; are accounted for in China, while 
they have failed in producing the same con- 
servative effects in other times and nations. 

“ The absence of a hierarchy supported by 
the state has already been noticed as a remark- 
able feature in the Chinese polity. No body 
of priests has ever been able to rise to power 
and influence, and form a hereditary religious 
caste, like the Brahmins ; although both Bud- 
hists and Rationalists have been repeatedly 
patronized by the monarchs, and individuals 
of their number admitted to imperial confidence. 
There is, however, a state religion in China of 
very ancient date, which has undergone few 
modifications in its essential features, during 
the long succession of monarchs, and still re- 
tains much of its primitive simplicity, ‘ The 
state religion of the Chinese,’ says Dr. Morri- 
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son, ‘does not consist of doctrines which are 


to be taught, learned, and believed ; but of rites 
and ceremonies : it is entirely a bodily service, 
and its ritual is contained in the statistics and 
code of the empire.’ The word kiau, which 
means to teach, or doctrines taught, is applied 
to all sects, Jews and Mohammedans, as well 
as Budhists and Rationalists, but not to this 
state religion. There is no generic term for 
religion. The objects of state worship are 
chiefly things, although persons are also in- 
cluded. There are three grades of sacrifices, 
the great, medium, and inferior, collectively 
called ‘ the crowd of sacrifices.’ The objects 
to which the great sacrifices are offered are 
only four; viz. the sky, the earth, the great 
temple of ancestors, in which the tablets of de- 
ceased monarchs are placed; and lastly, the 
gods of the land and grain, the special patrons 
of each dynasty. 

“The medium sacrifices are offered to the 
sun, the moon, the manes of the emperors and 
kings of former dynasties, Confucius, the ‘an- 
cient patrons of agriculture and silk-weaving, 
the gods of heaven, earth, and the passing 
year. The inferior herd of sacrifices are ol- 
fered to the ancient patron of the healing art, 
and the innumerable spirits of deceased philan- 
thropists, eminent statesmen, martyrs to vir- 
tue, &c. ; clouds, rain, wind, and thunder ; the 
five celebrated mountains, four seas, and four 
rivers ; famous hills, great water courses, flags, 
trivize, gods of cannon, gates, queen goddesses 
of earth, the north pole, and many other 
things. The state religion has been so far 
corrupted from its ancient simplicity, as to in- 
clude as objects of worship with the heavens, 
gods terrestrial and stellar, and ghosts infer- 
nal, flags and cannon, as well as idols and 
tablets, the effigies and ‘mementoes of deified 
persons. 

“‘ The personages who assist the emperor in 
his worship of the four superior objects, and 
perform most of the ceremonies, belong to the 
imperial clan and the Board of Rites. But 
while they go through with the ceremony, he, 
as pontifex maximus, refuses to pay the same 
homage that he demands of all who approach 
him, and puts off heaven with three kneelings 
and nine profound bows. When he worships 
heaven, he wears robes of a blue colour, in 
allusion to the sky: and when he worships 


. earth, he puts on yellow, to represent the clay 


of this earthly clod. So, likewise, he wears 
red for the sun, and pale white for the moon, 
The princes, nobles, and officers who assist, 
are clad in their usual court dresses ; but no 
priests or women are admitted, except at the 
worship of Yuenfi, the goddess of silk manu- 
facture, 

“There exists in China only one temple 
consecrated to heaven, and one to earth ; both 
of them at Peking, and there also the annual 
sacrifices at the solstices are offered. 

“The hierophants in this worship of nature, 
so lauded by some infidels, are required to pre- 
pare themselves for the occasion, by fasting, 
ablutions, and change of garments, and sepa- 
ration from pleasurable scenes, and from the 
dead: ‘for sickness and death defile, while 
banqueting dissipates the mind, and unfits it 
for holding communion with the gods.’ The 
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sacrifices consist of calves and bullocks, sheep 
or pigs, and the offerings of silks. The vic- 
tims are brought into the temple on chargers, 
not killed before or on the altar, but laid out 
ready dressed, in proper order. This custom 
of presenting cooked sacrifices is general in 
Chinese worship; no garlands are placed on 
the victim when its life is taken, nor is the 
blood sprinkled on any particular spot or arti- 
cle. ‘The statutes annex penalties of fines or 
blows, in various degrees of punishment, in 
case of informality or neglect ; but ‘in these 
penalties, there is not the least allusion to any 
displeasure of the things or beings worshipped ; 
there is nothing to be feared but man’s wrath, 
nothing but*a forfeiture or a fife.” Heavier 
chastisement, however, awaits any of the com- 
mon people or the unauthorized, who should 
presume to state their wants to high heaven, 
or worship these objects of imperial adoration ; 
strangulation or banishment, according to the 
demerits of the case, would be their retribution. 
The ignoble vulgar of China may worship 
stocks and stones, in almost any form they 
please ; but death awaits them, if they attempt 
to join the Son of heaven, the vicegerent of 
heaven and earth, in his adorations to the sup- 
posed sources of his power. 

“ The state religion of China is, therefore, 
a mere pageant, and can no more be called the 
religion of the Chinese, than the teachings of 
Socrates could be termed the faith of the 
Greeks. It is, however, intimately connected 
with the Ju kiau, or sect of the Learned, 
commonly called Confucianists, because all its 
members and priests are learned men, who 
venerate the classical writings. It is some- 
what inappropriate to designate the Ju kiau, a 
religious sect, or regard it otherwise than as a 
comprehensive term for those who adopt the 
writings of Confucius and Chu Hi, and their 
disciples. Chu Hi’s comments on the classics, 
and his metaphysical writings, have had great- 
er influence on his countrymen than those of 
any other person, except Confucius and Men- 
cius; whose works, indeed, are received ac- 
cording to his explanations. The Ju kiau 
have no temples, priests, or creed, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term; and they con- 
sequently worship at Budhist shrines, or with 
Rationalists, or even become Romanists, with- 
out thereby losing their connexion with the 
learned class among their own countrymen. 

“ The remarks of Confucius upon religious 
subjects were very few; he never taught the 
duty of man to any higher power than the 
head of the state or family ; though he sup- 
posed himself commissioned by heaven to re- 
store the doctrine and usages of the ancient 
kings. He admitted that he did not under- 
stand much about the gods; that they were 
beyond and above the comprehension of man ; 
and that the obligations of man lay rather in 
doing his duty to his relatives and society, 
than in worshipping spirits unknown. ‘ Not 
knowing even life,’ said he, ‘ how can we know 
death :'—and when his disciples asked him, in 
his last illness, whom he should sacrifice to, 
he said he had already worshipped. Chu Hi 
resolved the few and obscure references to the 
Supreme Intelligence, in the writings of Con- 
fucius, into pure materialism ; and with regard 





to the existence of gods and spirits, he ‘af. 
firmed, that sufficient knowledge was not pos- 
sessed to say positively that they existed ; and 
he saw no difficulty in omitting the subject 
altogether. His system is also entirely silent 
respecting the immortality of the soul, as well 
as future rewards and punishments. Virtue 
is rewarded and vice is punished in the indi- 
vidual, or in his posterity, on earth ; but of a 
separate state of existence he or his disciples 
do not speak.’ 


(To be continued.) 





From Page on Teaching. 


Means of Securing Good Order. 


Ist. Be careful as to the first impression 
you make, 

It is an old proverb, that “ what is well be- 
gun is half done.” This holds true in school- 
keeping, and particularly in school govern- 
ment. The young study character very 
speedily and very accurately. Perhaps no 
one pupil could express in words an exact 
estimate of a teacher’s character after a week’s 
acquaintance; but yet the whole school has 
received an impression which is not far from 
the truth. A teacher, then, is very unwise 
who attempts to assume to be anything which 
he is not. He should ever be frank ; and in 
commencing a school he should begin as he 
can hold out. Any assumption of an authori- 
tative tone is especially ill-judged. The pupils 
at once put themselves in an attitude of resist- 
ance, when this is perceived by them. 

A teacher should ever remember that among 
children—however it may be among adults— 
respect always precedes attachment. If he 
would gain the love of the children, he must 
first be worthy of their respect. He should 
therefore act deliberately, and always consci- 
entiously. He should be firm but never petu- 
lant. It is very important at the outset that 
he should be truly courteous and affable. It 
is much wiser to request than to command, at 
least until the request has been disregarded. 
There are usually two ways of doing a thing, 
—a gentle and a rough way. “John, go and 
shut that door,” in a gruff tone, is one way to 
have a door closed. John will undoubtedly 
go and shut the door—perhaps with a slam,— 
but he will not thank the teacher for the rough 
tones used in commanding it. Now it costs 
no more time or breath to say, “ John, I'll 
thank you if you will shut that door.” Most 
cheerfully will John comply with the request, 
and he is grateful that he has heard these tones 
of kindness. If he could but know the teach- 
er’s wishes afterward, he would gladly per- 
form them unasked. I would by no means 
recommend the adoption of the fawning tone 
of the sycophant, by the teacher. He should 
be manly and dignified ; but the language of 
that courtesy which springs from real kind- 
ness, and which ever becomes the gentleman, 
is always the most suitable as well as most 
expedient for him. 

2d. Avoid exhibiting or entertaining a 
suspicious spirit. 

It is a maxim of law, that one charged 
with crime is always to be presumed innocent 
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of our destination. The day was fine, and | might use it as a looking-glass, if he would mountain, no longer confined by opposing 


numerous scattered clouds were moving across 
the face of the sky, the shadows of which, | 
as they passed rapidly over the sides of the | 
mountains, added greatly to the beauty of the 
scene. Entering the Notch, our road conti- 
nued along a rapid mountain stream, a branch 


of the Ammonoosuc, to its source in Echo| 
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but bend his neck and gaze on its placid sur- walls, for a distance of several hundred feet. 
face, But he stoops not to the lower things of ‘The Pool,” which is about three quarters 
earth; his eyes are fixed upon no other object of a mile from the house, in a different direc. 
than the summits of the opposing moun- tion from the Flume, is a great natural well in 
tains. the mountain, with nearly perpendicuiar sides, 
‘The narrow and romantic valley of the A stream flows in at one side through a large 
Franconia Notch, continues in a south-easterly opening extending from the top of the well to 


Lake. This is a small but beautiful sheet of | direction for several miles. Near Knight’s the suriace of the water, and flows out through 


water, one of Nature’s own mirrors, reflecting 
from its silvery bosom the rugged mountains 





that surround it; while the latter return to the 


Tavern, 5} miles from the La Fayette House,|a much smaller opening on the opposite side. 
are several objects of interest, which are con- |The visiter stands at the edge and looks down 
sidered worthy the attention of the tourist./ about 150 feet upon the whirling waters below, 


ear of the delighted visiter to this secluded | Wishing to visit these, in the afternoon | took | 
lake, whatever sounds are thrown across its|a solitary ride on horseback through the) 


quiet waters. Soon afier passing Echo Lake| Notch, the scenery of which is remarkably 


The well is perhaps 70 feet in diameter near 


the top, and about 40 or 50 feet where the 
stream enters it. We descended some dis- 


we arrived at the summit of the Notch, and| wild and picturesque. On either side, the|tance, part way by means of a ladder, and, 
alighted at the La Fayette House, the only | mountains rise up abruptly to the height of had time allowed, we could have gone down 


dwelling within several miles. 


150 feet or more. A mile below the hotel, the/nearly to a level with the surface of the whirl- 


Here the mountains on either side rise some| mountain on the south-western side becomes | ing pool. 


twelve or fifteen hundred feet above the road.| much more dark and precipitous, particularly 
Half a mile below, towards the south-east, is| towards the top, and continues so for a con- 
to be seen the greatest curiosity of the place. | siderable distance. Near the road flows the 
This is the “Old Man of the Mountain,” a| Pemigewasset, sometimes out of sight of the 
remarkable profile of the human face, that/ traveller, sometimes close beside him. He ex- 
stands forth from the brow of the western| periences a feeling of awe and joyful admira- 
mountain, and seems like a sentinel set to} tion combined, as he contemplates the wild and 
guard the passage among these stupendous | secluded scene, or listens to the music of the 
hills. Being somewhat apprehensive that| dancing waters, as they flow careering down 
this rock-formed profile, like many other| their rocky channel ; now forming miniature 
“ wonderful curiosities,” to which the atten-| cataracts, and now moving at a gentler pace, 
tion of travellers is invited, would prove|their sweet tones almost hushed in silence. 
to be of comparatively little importance, we | This feeling is greatly heightened, particularly 
prepared ourselves for a disappointment. But | if the traveller be alone, by the solitariness of 
when we stood by the finger-board at the|the road. He has a mountain close on this 
road-side, that points ‘To the Profile Rock,” | side, and close on that side, a narrow road 
we found that this was indeed an object of | among the thick trees and underwood, with no 
great interest. The resemblance to the human| human habitation before or behind him, per- 
profile is remarkably correct. haps for several miles ; and he hears no sound 
While we were gazing on the old man’s| but the music of the birds and the voice of the 
face, a spy-glass was passed around that we} waters. 
might have a more distinct view of his fea-}| At one place, about four miles below the 
tures. But he appeared to more advantage} summit of the Notch, the water pours into a 
with the unassisted eye. The glass revealed| nearly circular excavation in the solid rock, 
the marks of time on his storm-beat counte- | apparently hollowed out by the action of the 
nance ; for with it were seen long and deep|stream, My attention was particularly arres- 
wrinkles furrowing his aged cheeks. ‘Time|ted by this singular formation, and I enjoyed 
has even within a few years wrought some| seeing it the more, in consequence of coming 
alteration in his appearance: his old cravat, it] upon it ignorantly and unexpectedly, not then 
is said, has fallen; and several other changes | knowing that it was “ The Basin,” one of the 
have taken place, if the portrait of him, pub-| curiosities of the place. 
lished in Silliman’s Journal, in 1828, is as} Upon arriving at Knight’s, I procured a 
faithful as that contained in a volume of White} guide, who conducted me to “ The Flume” 
Mountain scenery recently put forth by William | and * Pool.” The former is reached by a 
Oakes. rough walk of nearly a mile through the 
The rocks that form the profile are so situ-| woods, and over rocks, creeks, stones, and 
ated, that it is only when seen in a particular) roots, A small stream flows down the moun- 
direction, that they present the outline of the | tain through a great chasm in the rock, which 
human face. When viewed from a position] is 70 or 80 feet deep, and varies from 15 to 
much removed from the right one, they appear| 25 feet in width, The walls of this chasm 
as rude and irregular as any that rest upon| are mostly perpendicular, and in some places, 
the brow of the mountain. ‘The length of the| actually overhanging. The length of this rift 
profile is 60, or according to some accounts, | in the mountain’s side is probably two or three 
80 feet; but as seen from the road, (which is| hundred yards. Near the upper end, a huge 
perhaps ten or twelve hundred yards from it| rock is lodged about 25 feet above the water, 
in a direct line,) its length appears only to be| upon which visiters may stand and survey the 
seven or eight feet. scene. Except when much swollen by heavy 
Between the road and the foot of the rugged| rains, the stream is too small and not suffi- 
mountain from whose side, at the verge of the} ciently impetuous to add much to the effect, 
precipitous part, this Patriarch of the Hills looks | Below the Flume is “ The Cascade,” where the 
abroad over the wild and majestic scene before | same stream spreads over the surface of the 
him, lies a pretty little mountain lake, called| bare rocks, and glittering beautifully in the 
Profile Lake, or Ferrin’s Pond. The old man|rays of the sun, flows down the side of the 


In returning to our hotel, | enjoyed again 
the wild and secluded scenery of the Notch, 
and took a more careful view of “* The Basin,” 
without, however, observing, what | afterwards 
learned was there, continually laved by the 
limpid waters, the foot of * The Old Man of 
the Mountain.” 

When within a mile of the house, the sha- 
dows of the western mountain had nearly 
reached the summit of the opposite ridge. 
Before me was a beautiful cloudless sky, of 
that inimitable roseate tint that so often adorns 
the region of the setting sun. This, seen 
through the green foliage of the trees that 
skirted my path, or contrasted with the dark 
brow of the more distant mountain, presented 
of itself, a scene of surpassing beauty ; but 
when reflected from the placid waters of Pro- 
file Lake, the effect was such as | need not 
attempt to describe. It was a fitting close to 
the varied scenes enjoyed during a day, spent 
with pleasure, and, | trust, not without profit, 
among the mountains of Franconia. 

(To be continued.) 





Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
MORNING. 


Oh! timely happy, timely wise, 
Hearts that with rising morn arise, 
Eyes that the beam celestial view, 
Which evermore makes all things new! 


New every morning is the love 

Our waking and uprising prove, 

Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 
Restored to life, and power, and thought. 


New mercies each returning day, 

Hover around us while we pray :— 

New perils past, new sins forgiven, 

New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven. 


If on our daily course our mind 

Be set, to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still, of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice. 


Old friends, old scenes, will lovelier be, 
As more of heaven in each we see: 
Some softening gleam of love and prayer 
Shall dawn on every cross and care. 


As for some dear, familiar strain, 
Untired we ask, and ask again— 
Ever in its melodious store, 
Finding a spell unheard before. 


Such is the bliss of souls serene, 
When they have vowed and steadfast been, 
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Counting the cost, in all to espy his resignation to the Lord’s will, whether it| membering that the holy eye of an all-seeing 
Their God, in all, themselves deny. should be for life or death. On the morning|God pervades the most secret chambers we 
of the 7th of the month, his wife asking him | can retire to; and his ear is ever open to hear 
how he was, he replied, That he had had aj both the evil and the good! Insomuch that 
very comfortable night, and had been over-| one formerly said, there is not a thought in the 
shadowed with the calming influence of Divine | heart, nor a word on the tongue, but he knows 
love, in a degree he had never before ex-/altogether. Yea, and many of the present 
perienced. day, have known when the terrors of the Lord 
Thus sustained and comforted, he continued | have overtaken them for sin, and they have 
to the close, departing this life on the 11th) had to taste of the spirit of judgment and of 
of the Tenth Month, 1793, aged nearly 37|burning,—that every secret thing has been 
years. brought to light, and the hidden works of 
In the year 1780, soon after Thomas Scat- | darkness have been made manifest ; and that 
tergood’s return with Samuel Emlen and Geo, | even for idle words they have had to render 
Dillwyn from the south, he was appointed an | an account.” 
overseer @f the Northern District Monthly} ‘1 had been employed, as before related, in 
Meeting. He had long been under the pre- | bringing myself to a more circumscribed life ; 
paring hand for the ministry, but his baptisms | being pretty careful in my conduct and con- 
and exercises to fit him for that awful work | versation, and just in my dealings amongst 
were not yet fully accomplished, and he still | men; and was willing to believe that | had 
abode in the purifying fire. He sometimes, | attained to great matters; and that | might 
when he was dwelling most closely with the | now take up my rest, for by my own strength, 
inspeaking Word and Seed of life, deemed that | ability, and contrivance, | could not only keep 
the time for him to open his mouth in the} up a fair, upright character among men, and 
public congregation drew very nigh, but at other | make myself happy and respected ; but, (oh! 
limes when less bowed under the sense of 


Oh, could we learn that sacrifice, 

What lights would all around us rise! 
How would our hearts with wisdom talk, 
Along life’s dullest, dreariest walk ! 


We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell, 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high, 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 















The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 

‘To bring us daily nearer God. 


Seek we no more; content with these, 

Let present raptare, comfort, ease, 

As heaven shall bid them, come and go :— 
The secret this of Rest below. 


Only, O Lord! in thy dear love, 
Fit us for perfect rest above; 
And help us, this and every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray, 
Kesue. 


oe 


For ** The Friend.” 





Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 181.) 


It is not needful to narrate many of the 
heart-rending scenes which the city of Phila- 
delphia witnessed during the Ninth and Tenth 
months, 1793. Many died unattended,— 
wives fled from sick husbands—husbands aban- 
doned their dying wives,—parents deserted 
their own offspring in their distressy—and chil- 
dren left their plugue-stricken parents to die 
of neglect. But notwithstanding this, very 
many instances of deep affection, of faithful 
fidelity unto death, were also witnessed. Nev- 
er were the kindnessessof human nature and 
the prevailing loveliness of Divine grace in 
tendering the feelings to the woes of others, 
more strongly developed, than at this season, 
where in many, self appeared all in all. 

Let usturn to Daniel Offley. Having about the 
close of the Ninth month, been with two of his 
friends and associates on some errand of mer- 
cy, as they were separating, he said, “ The 


language of this dispensation to every one of 


us is, ‘ Be ye also ready,’ for at such an hour 
as we expect not, the messenger of death may 
be sent to our houses.” They parted, never to 
meet again. ‘Two of them, were soon called 
home to heaven, the third sickened with the 


prevailing disorder, but was, in the ordering of 


Divine Providence, restored to health, and is 
still living [1849]. 

On the 3d of the Tenth month, Daniel Of- 
fley was taken ill. On the 4th, one of his 
friends came to’see him, and whilst sitting by 
his side, expressed the sorrow with which he 
was affected, at seeing one who had been so 
serviceable to the sick, himself seized with the 
disorder, adding, that he had hoped Daniel 
would have been spared. The grace-support- 
ed patient cheerfully replied, “ It matters little, 
when in our places, how we are disposed of, 
whether in life or death.” 

With a holy, happy confidence in the Lord, 
unshaken by the pains of his distressed body, 
he lay serenely tranquil waiting the result. 
He knew that all would be well, and expressed 


eternal things, he almost lost the feeling that 






is but little harm in telling untruths, unless 
they be seriously told; not considering our 


your yea be yea, and your nay, nay; for 
whatsoever is more than this cometh of evil,’ 


cious time! How watchful, how careful ought 
we to be of our words and actions; always re- 


the deceitful workings of Satan! oh! the 
mystery of iniquity!) that it would at the cluse 
of time here, gain me an inheritance among all 
those that are sanctified, in the regions of 
purity and peace.” 

** How can | sufficiently adore [the Lord] for 
his continued regard and care over me, in that 
he did not suffer me to remain long in this 
state of delusion and error; but disturbed my 
false rest, and made me, at times, exceedingly 
uneasy with it. At length, he gave me to see 
that notwithstanding my regularity of beha- 
viour, and all mijaboasted attainments, I fell 
far short of that purity, which all the vessels 
of the Lord’s house must come to; and that | 
was yet under the law, which cannot make the 
comers thereunto perfect ; not having passed 
under the flaming sword, nor felt the day of 
the Lord to come, which burns as an oven, 

“This brought great distress and anxiety 
of mind over me; and, sometimes, | was 
ready to doubt the truth of these divine “reve- 
lations. 1 was also exceedingly desirous to 
find, if possible, an easier way to happiness, 
than by submitting myself wholly to the cross, 
of which I had, as yet, experienced but little. 
And one night, as | was much tossed and dis- 
tressed in mind, (which was usual for me about 
that time,) I went to bed, and as one that was 
in a dark and howling wilderness, where [ 
could see no way out, to the right hand or to 
the left. But at length the Lord, who, indeed, 
watched over me continually for good, (bles- 
sed and praised forever be his name!) brought 
me into some degree of composure, so that [ 
believe [ went to sleep. Be that as it might, 
it appeared to me that | was travelling with a 
friend, and we saw, at a distance from us, a 
very spacious house, the like | had never seen, 
situate on a high hill, which | believed to be 
the mansion of rest and happiness, We kept 
together along the road, and with little difficulty 
arrived within a few yards of the house, which 
we then perceived to be the back part of it; 
and in the door stood a very venerable old 
man, whom I thought to be one of the pro- 
phets, and who, [ think, beckoned to us not to 







such an exposure was required at his hands. 

His friend William Savery, who had been 
plucked by Divine grace as a brand from the 
burning, was at this time occasionally opening 
his mouth in the ministry. William was born 
in Philadelphia, in the year 1750. In the 
days of his youth, he had given way to the 
temptations of the enemy of all good, and had 
become estranged from the paths of purity and 
peace. Yet he was not forgotten of his God. 
Many and many a visitation of reproving 
mercy was meted out to his soul. His days 
which were ofien spent in wantonness and 
mirth, were followed by nights of lamentation 
and mourning. We learn from his own 
account, that he at this time frequented taverns, 
and places of diversion, and indulged in card- 
playing. Having been somewhat awakened to 
a sensgof his evil habits, he endeavoured in his 
own strength to improve his moral condition. 
He refrained from some of his most glaring 
sins, and doubtless appeared much improved in 
the sight of men. He says,— 

“ Now I struggled hard to break myself of 
my fondness for company, seeing the snare 
there was init; being apt to relate adventures 
and tales, to provoke mirth; and ofien, for the 
embellishment of them, to strain beyond the 
truth. I was much concerned to watch over 
myself, in this particular; which is both dis- 
honourable and sinful, yet a vice that | have 
observed to be very prevalent among the youth 
of both sexes. Even in companies that are 
termed polite, or well bred, the discourse is 
often so strained, that few sentences or narra- 
tives, if examined, would be found to be 
strictly true. Some fondly imagine that there 


holy profession, and who it was that said, ‘ let 


“ Oh! the folly of thus mis-spending our pre- 
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come forward, At which we stopped; and he 
informed us, we were not right ; and that this 
was not the right way into the house; and 
that if we got in that way, we should not en- 
joy the happiness we expected. Upon which 


1 left my companion, and soon found myself 


at the front of the house. But now the diffi- 
culty appeared ; for between me and it was a 
furnace, which all that ever arrived therein, 
must pass through. Around this furnace, at a 
litle distance, stood a multitude of people, 
who, | believed, had likewise the desire that | 
had, of getting into the house, and were look- 
ing at the furnace, but were afraid to enter. | 
pressed forward, and got near the mouth, and 
it appeared exceeding hot, about four times as 
long as myself, and about four feet in diame- 
ter. As I stood viewing it, I believed the fire 
was much the hottest round the sides, but de- 
creased in heat towards the middle, which ap- 
peared to be the best place to pass through ; 
and where if I could be steady enough to keep, 
I should receive the least hurt. My thoughts 
were much tossed to and fro, and very irreso- 
Jute, and I reasoned thus: If thou shouldst 
attempt to pass through, and find the fire too 
hot, and be obliged to come out again, back- 
wards, thou wilt then become the laugh and 
scorn of all the multitude; and I believe my 
heart failed me, and | turned away sorrowlul, 
and remember no further; but thus far, dwelt 
exceedingly lively in my imagination, and with 
uncommon clearness. I immediately related 
it to my beloved partner, who, being acquainted 
with my state of mind, without much hesita- 
tion, could unravel the meaning of it; which, 
indeed, was so plain, that he that runs might 
read. 

“Though I have not been apt to catch at 
every imagination that presents itself in sleep, 
—believing, in general, that dreams are but of 
small import, and commonly proceed from the 
engagements of the day,—yet, I have no 
doubt that the Lord is pleased, at times, to 
manifest himself to man in dreams, as he sees 
meet, either for encouragement, reproof, or in- 
struction. 

«“ With respect to what I have related, the 
strong impression it made on my mind, the 
plain application of it to the state | was then 
in, and the instruction it conveyed to me, left 
no room to doubt its being divinely intended 
for my good. But as it opened my eyes more 
clearly to discern where | was, and that all the 
righteousness of my own putting on, was as 
filthy rags, of which I must be stripped, before 
I could experience a putting on of that purity 
and righteousness, which is the fine linen of 
the saints ;—so it brought great distress and 
anxiety of mind over me.” 

(To be continued.) 





Indian Antiquity.—The Houston Telegraph 
speaks of huge limestone rocks near the south 
fork of the Liano, which are covered with 
rude paintings representing Indian Chiefs in 
their war costumes, horses, mules, and other 
animals; also a variety of hieroglyphical 
figures. They are executed chiefly with ver- 
million and charcoal. ‘These paintings are 
much venerated by the Camanches. 
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For ** The Friend.”’ 
The Ruins of Nineveh. 


The researches of Botta, the French Con- 
sul, at Mosul, disclosed in the year 1843 the 
interesting fact, that the grassy mounds upon 
the western bank of the Tigris, opposite to 
and below Mosul, cover the remains of ex- 
tensive ruins—the palaces and temples of the 
ancient Assyrians. The stones of these pa- 
laces are covered with inscriptions in those 
mysterious arrow-headed characters, which 
are, probably, the oldest alphabetical writings 
in the world; they are sculptured in high re- 
lief, with figures of kings and warriors, of 
animals symbolical of the religious belief of 
those remote ages, and of battle-scencs, and 
historical events, illustrating the lost annals of 
the primeval world. The mine of ancient 
history thus opened by the French Consul, has 
been diligently explored in the short space of 
time which has since elapsed. An enterprising 
English traveller, Austen Henry Layard, has 
devoted himself to these investigations, and 
with the assistance of funds from the English 
minister at Constantinople, and the Trustees of 
the British Museum, has succeeded in laying 
bare the site of ancient palaces, that have 
been hidden from the Arab and the Scythian 
for 2500 years, beneath the mouldering dust 
that had heaped above them. 

The style of architecture of these Assyrian 
palaces was common to all that level plain of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and prevailed alike 
at Nineveh and Persepolis, during a period of 
many centuries. The country being a dead 
level, the elevation necessary to give com- 
manding eminence to their public buildings, 
was obtained by erecting a foundation of solid 
brick-work, 30 or 40 feet in height, of suffi- 
cient extent to contain all the various buildings 
connected with the royal residence. Thus an 
artificial platform many hundred feet in length 
and breadth was obtained, which served both as 
a fortification and as a suitable foundation for 
the imperial edifices. In exploring the ruins, 
the workmen dug down to this platfofm, and 
then worked horizontally along the walls and 
passages that were laid bare. 

In the last number of the Quarterly Review, 
an account is given of the success which had 
attended these researches, into the great mound 
opposite Mosul, It is there stated, that three 
great edifices, of diflerent ages, adorned by 
sculptures of different characters,—one at the 
north-east corner, one in the centre, one to 
the south-west, revealed to the light of day the 
Nineveh perhaps, of Ninus and Semiramis, 
of Salmanezer and Sennacherib, of Esarhad- 
don and Sardanapalus. Eight and twenty 
halls and galleries of these ancient buildings 
have been explored, and by the engravings 
with which his account of his labours is illus- 
trated, “we are enabled to see the several 
parts of the mound, from a shapeless heap of 
rubbish covered with vegetation—a grassy hill 
of vast size, but inexplicable shape—become 
gradually an assemblage of ruins, in which 
the walls, roofless indeed, but mostly erect, 
stand up before us. The chambers expand, 
many of them dazzling with rich colours, 
which faded unfortunately when exposed to 


light; and faced with sculptured slabs. We 
understand the whole construction and arrange- 
ment, if not extent, of an Assyrian palace- 
temple.” ‘ The gates of the more important 
chambers were usually designated by a pair of 
gigantic figures,—bulls, lions,—or compo- 
site forms,—the colossal warders of these vast 
halls, The gates or doors, if there were gates 
or doors, had entirely perished.” The follow. 
ing is the author’s lively description of the 
finding of one of these gigantic figures : 

** On the morning | rode to the encampment 
of Sheikh Abd Urrahman, and was returning 
to the mounds when | saw two Arabs of his 
tribe urging their mares at the top of their 
speed. On approaching me they stopped. 
‘Hasten, O Bey,’ exclaimed one of them,— 
‘hasten to the diggers, for they have found 
Nimrod himself. Wallah, it is wonderful, but 
it is true! we have seen him with our own 
eyes. There is no God but God ;’ and both 
joining in the pious exclamation, they galloped 
off without further words in the direction of 
their tents. 

‘On reaching the ruins, I descended into the 
new trench and found the workmen, who had 
already seen me as [ approached, standing 
near a heap of baskets and cloaks. Whilst 
Awad advanced and asked for a present to 
celebrate the occasion, the Arabs withdrew the 
screen they had hastily constructed, and dis- 
closed an enormous human head sculptured out 
of the alabaster of the countiy. They had un- 
covered the upper part ofa figure, the remainder 
of which was still buried in the earth. I saw at 
once that the head must belong to a winged 
lion or bull, similar to those of Khorsabad and 
Persepolis. It was in admirable preservation. 
The expression was calm yet majestic, and the 
outline-of the features showed a freedom and 
a knowledge of art, scarcely to be looked for 
in the works of so remote a period. I was 
not surprised that the Arabs had been amazed 
and terrified at this apparation. It required 
no stretch of imagination to conjure up the 
most strange fancies. This gigantic head, 
blanched with age, thus rising from the bowels 
of the earth, might well have belonged to one 
of those fearful beings which are pictured in 
the traditions of the country, as appearing to 
mortals, slowly ascending from the regions 
below. One of the workmen, on catching the 
first glimpse of the monster, had thrown down 
his basket and ran off towards Mosul, as fast 
as his legs could carry him. 

“ Whilst I was superintending the removal 
of the earth which still clung to the sculpture, 
and giving directions for the continuation of 
the work, a noise of horsemen was heard, and 
presently Abd Urrahman, followed by half his 
tribe, appeared on the edge of the trench. As 
soon as the two Arabs had reached the tents 
and published the wonders they had seen, 
every one mounted his mare and rode to the 
mound to satisfy himself of the truth of these 
inconceivable reports. When they beheld th 
head, they all cried together, ‘There’ is ae 
God but God, and Mahommed is his prophet !’ 
It was some time before the Sheikh could be 
prevailed upon to descend into the pit and con- 
vince himself that the image he saw was of 
stone. * This is not the work of men’s hands,’ 
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he exclaimed, ‘ but of those infidel giants of | Layard has little doubt, therefore, that this 
whom the Prophet, peace be with him! has/|central building has been destroyed to supply 
said that they were higher than the highest | materials for the temple or palace at the south- 
date tree ; this is one of the idols which Noah, | west corner. ‘The sculptures closely resembled 
peace be with him! cursed before the flood.’ | those actually found in that edifice ; and there 
In this opinion, the result of a careful exami-|also appeared slabs with the reliefs turned 
nation, all the bystanders concurred.” towards the walls. He was compelled to the 

«The palace on the north-eastern corner of) strange, but unavoidable conclusion, that some 
the mounds, which Mr. Layard considers the| considerable time even afier this removal, in 
most ancient of the Ninevite buildings, had|the accumulated earth and rubbish, now stir- 
evidently been the most magnificent edifice, | red again for the first time nineteen centuries 
displayed the more regular construction, was /|after Christ, was the burial-place of a people 
adorned with the finest sculptures, and covered | seemingly Egyptain, or in some degree Egyp- 
with the more curious inscriptions.” That|tianized in their manners and arts. The cata- 
these ancient palaces belonged to the earliest} combs of one age must be peirced to arrive at 
times of Nineveh, seems to be fully proved by | the palacé*or temple of anothér: one genera- 
another remarkable discovery which was|tion makes its graves, seemingly unconscious 
made in the course of the excavations. The| that far below are the forgotten dwellings of a 
palaces must have long since been buried be-| far more ancient generation. One thing seems 
neath the sands of the desert, blown thither|clear, these tombs are neither Persian nor 
by the prevailing west wind, and gathering | Greek ; but belong to an anterior period when 
over them, as the sands on the shore become | there was a close connexion between Assyria 
heaped up over a stranded wreck, when another | and Egypt. It is clear, also, that the original 
race ignorant of the already ancient history of} central palace had gone to decay, and been 
the land, inhabited the region, and here, in this | buried in sand in the long course of time, that 
very mound, on top of the palace it may be of| its site had been uncovered, and its walls de- 
Semiramis herself, buried their dead! ‘ The} spoiled of their ornaments to decorate some 
excavators had to dig through a layer of tombs, | modern palace; and that this too, and all me- 
not the hastily piled sepulchres of a roving] mory of it had long gone to oblivion, before the 
tribe, but tombs regularly formed of bricks|time of the people that excavated the ceme- 
carefully joined, without mortar; some covered | teries ! 
with slabs of alabaster; and some, large 
earthen sarcophagi covered with slabs. Parts 
of a skeleton and some of the bones, appeared 
entire on opening one of the tombs, but crum- 
bled into dust on the attempt to remove them. 
In the first of these tombs were likewise found 
vases of reddish clay and beads, and small or- 
naments belonging to g necklace. Besides 
there was a cylinder representing a king in his 
chariot hunting the wild bull, a copper orna- 
ment, two silver bracelets, and a pin for the 
hair. It seemed that the body must have been 
that of a female. In other tombs were found 
vases of green pottery, copper mirrors, lustral 
spoons, and various ornaments. The whole 
of these ornaments were in their character and 
form, Egyptian. Five feet below this cemetery 
appeared the remains of a building—but of a 
building in ruins, The walls of unbaked bricks 
could still be traced ; but the slabs which had 
lined them, covered with bas reliefs and in- 
scriptions, had been detached from the walls, 
with the manifest intention of removing them 
to some other place,—it should seem of em- 
ploying them for some neighbouring building.” 
It was the Assyrian practice to sculpture these 
slabs after they were set up in their place, and 
when we consider the extreme softness of the 
stone, Gypseous Alabaster, it is wonderful 
how perfectly they have been preserved. “In 
a space of fifty feet square, cleared by the 
removal of about twenty tombs, above one 
hundred slabs were exposed to view, packed in 
rows, as if in a stone-cutter’s yard. Every 
slab was sculptured; and as they were placed 
in a regular series, according to the subjects 
upon them, it was evident that they had been 
moved in the order in which they stood from 
their original position against the wall of sun- 
dried bricks, and had been left as found, pre- 
paratory to their removal elsewhere. Mr, 




























(To be continued.) 





For ‘‘ The Friend."’ 
That Say, and Do Not. 

I have often thought there was danger in 
this good-natured age of Christian Charity, too 
much indulged towards others and towards 
ourselves of our imperceptibly losing sight of 
that standard, which Truth, through obedi- 
ence, would raise within us; and which all 
are called unto,—The perfection of holiness 
in the fear of the Lord. Satan, our unwearied 
adversary, and grand deceiver of hearts, is 
ever on the alert to sow tares with the good 
seed of the Kingdom, that shall choke its 
growth, and render it unfruitful. He, this 
subtle sensualist, is continually seeking to en- 
trap us by the presentation of some easier 
way than our forefathers trod to blessedness : 
and this is perhaps lamentably keeping many 
in a lukewarm, dwarfish, and _backsliding 
state, out of the footsteps of the flock of 
Christ’s companions ; and from that holy purity 
of life and conversation,—that whole-hearted 
devotion and lively zeal, which would make 
them fruit-bearing branches in the Lord’s | 
vineyard. Instead of keeping aloof from | 
his stratagems and wiles, and ever dwelling) 
under a humbling sense of their own . no- 
thingness, and thence endeavouring with holy 
fear to pug on strength in the name of the 
Lord, they are in great danger of practically 
giving the lie to their faith; and denying, by 
their daily walk, our belief in the necessity of 
regeneration,—in the necessity of baptism 20] 
thorough in its operation, as to be divinely 
compared to fire, administered by the Holy 
Ghost ; and in the necessity, also, in these en- 
lightened days, of that strictness, and watch- 


ing upon the Lord, which has ever distin- 


fulness, standing in awe, and continually in| 
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guished the narrow way of the cross, and been 
exemplified in the consistent and humble walk 
of those, who feel at every step, that they are 
strangers and pilgrims in a world that lieth in 
wickedness, seeking another and a better in- 
heritance, that is, an heavenly. Being a way 
which no fowl! knoweth; and in which no flesh 
can glory. 

May none become so deluded as to believe, 
that without holiness they can see the Lord ; 
that justice and judgment are not, as ever they 
were, the habitation of his throne; or that 
while mercy is declared to cover the judgment- 
seat, itcan be experienced by us under any other 
circumstances or condition, than the Lord’s 
will having been done in us, to our sanctifica- 
tion, and perfect redemption. For unless we 
have experienced the washing of regeneration, 
and the renewings of the Holy Ghost, accord- 
ing to our respective measures of faith and 
grace received ;—unless we have been made 
sensible of the day of Jacpb’s troubles (Jer. 
xxx. 7); and been washed in the fountain set 
open for sin and uncleanness, thereby knowing 
the blood of Christ to cleanse from all sin, and 
perfecting the heart in holiness before Him, we 
are in great danger of presuming on the mercy 
and forgiveness of God, rather than grow- 
ing up in Him who is the Head, through the 
way of sanctification of the Spirit, and belief 
of the truth, so as to experience that holy 
birth of being begotten again unto a lively 
hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ into 
dominion in our souls. 

Where so much is at stake, it becomes each 
one to ponder well the paths of his feet in the 
light of the Lord ; and seek to inquire whether 
he is in a state of rebellion against the divine 
law, presuming on the mercy of the Lord 
our God ; or whether with true-hearted faithful- 
ness and zeal in keeping all his command- 
ments, he is striving to lay up a good founda- 
tion against the time to come. He, whose 
eyes are as a flame of fire, and who searcheth 
the thoughts and intents of the heart, has de- 
clared, that He will by no means spare the 
disobedient and deceitful man. Let us there- 
fore take heed, lest vainly imagining that 
mercy willl be extended without that hope, 
which is an anchor to the soul, both sure and 
steadfast, and which entereth into that within 
the vail, we be found in the awful day, in no 
better condition than those formerly, who ven- 
tured the declaration, “ We have eaten and 
drunk in thy presence, and thou hast taught 
in our streets.” But the awful reply to them 
was : “| know you not whence ye are; depart 
from me all ye workers of iniquity.” Let us 
especially take heed, lest a promise being left 
us of entering into our heavenly Master's 
rest, any of us should, through self-blindness 
of heart, or self-righteousness of spirit, seem 
to come short of it. 

The following letter of Sophia Hume's 
being fraught with primitive and lively interest 
in the things of God, is recommended to the 
serious perusal, and solid consideration of the 
readers of “ The Friend :”— 

“ London, Seventh Month 7th, 1772. 

“ Well Beloved Friend :—To be silent afier 
the receipt of thy kind memorial, would be- 
speak a defect in that love, which must neces- 
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sarily subsist in every true member of the 
church of Christ to each other, though divers 
causes may prevent expressing it in a manner 
we sometimes could wish. And though I do 
not foresee, that I shall have much to say. at 
this time, yet | have this to say, that my 
spirit is truly united to thine, in the concern 
thou expresses, and hast expressed heretofore, 
on account of the iniquitous traffic carried on 
by professed Christians in buying and selling 
the souls of men, in more senses than one, | 
wish we, as a Society, as well as other profes- 
sors, were more sanguine in endeavouring to 
put a stop to, or, at least, in some shape en- 
deavouring to affect the minds of the people 
with a just abhorence of this enormous evil. 
The yearly epistle indeed touches upon it: but 
we may say, as was formerly said on a cer- 
tain occasion ; All that the people have said, is 
well said. But, oh! that there were such an 
heart in them, that they would fear me, and 
keep my commandments always, that it might 
be well with them, and with their children for 
ever, ‘This of always attending on those 
things, which tend to the honour of God, and 
our own peace, is a practice the generality of 
Christian professors are defective in; notwith- 
standing we are so high, and so frequent in 
profession and confession of that Christian 
faith, which overcomes the world. We see, 
and mournfully behold, that abundance of pro- 
fessors amongst us are evidently overcome by 
the spirit of the world, in conjunction with 
their own corrupt passions. For, did we, as 
we profess, deny their gratification, the world 
or the devil would have nothing to fasten their 
temptations on. These are their goods ; and 
till people will be prevailed with to subject 
their wills to the will of God, it will be the 
mournful state of them, to say and do not, 
though the doctrine of self-denial, our peculiar 
characteristic, is so often preached. But, 
oh! that there was an-heart in ministers, 
elders, and the people, to fear God always, 
and not let a Yearly Meeting begin and end 
our zeal. All that is said we assent and con- 
sent to; and then return to our former course 
of life; as | may say with boldness, is too 
much the case. We affect much zeal for the 
cause of God, and the welfare of our brethren 
once a year, and then return to the old prac- 
tice of minding our own things, worldly things, 
and not the things of another,—the momen- 
tous things, which concern our souls, as well 
as the happiness of the souls of our brethren. 
There is hardly to be found mourning women 
and men, weeping for the abominations of the 
times; the desolation standing where indeed it 
ought not ; even amongst the professors of the 
glorious principle of the light; and which has 
mourntully destroyed the daily sacrifice. No 
family retiremeat to look into our accounts 
on week days, which makes many strangers 
to any weighty exercise on First-days. 

“ That the minisiry, low as it is in this city, 
is to call the people to the first principles of 
the oracles of God, to wit, attending to the 
teaching of his Spirit; to hearken and hear. 
But people do not seem to like this exercise, 
lest they should be reproved; which we are 


not ofien by such preachers as prophesy |to dress wounded men. I have just returned 
smooth things. We hear little but of the en- | from an inquest that was being held on a body 
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during mercy of God ; and the people presume | found dead. This is a common occurrence 
upon it: so that their hearts are set inthem|here. Rarely a day passes, that some one is 
to do evil. One would imagine sometimes, by | not killed. A whole family, ten in number, 
what we hear, that every attribute of the Di-| were murdered near here last week. The 
vine Being was dispensed with, because they | people here are taking steps to organize a 
give this of mercy, in so large a latitude. government: they are neglected. ‘There are 

“ But | am weary of complaining, and lest I | no courts, no laws, no protection to citizens, 
should weary thee, shall think of coming to a|and there are thousands requiring it. It is a 
close. Yet just; that | was comforted in a meet-| fact, if our wiseacres at Washington delay 
ing of ministers and elders yesterday. Not that | furnishing us with a government, a separation 

ithe accursed thing was found among us—but | from the Union will be realized.” 

that dear Samuel Emlen was by divine aid, 
enabled to point out to us in what, and how, we 
kept it in ourtents, We have not had such a 
salutary prescription this long time. I heartily 
wish it may have a good eflect. ‘Though un- 
happily for us, instead of saying, Lord is it 
I? With the utmost temerity, too many are 
saying Lord it is not I. 

**]| now conclude in that love I always felt 
for thee and thy wife: and in the fellowship of 
the gospel of peace, take my leave, and bid 
you dearly, farewell. 























We copy the following from a late paper :— 

“ The Sandwich Islands.—The civilization 
of these Islands is one of the great achieve- 
ments of the age. In most other cases, the 
savage nations of the continents, and islands 
discovered within the last two or three centu- 
ries have resisted all efforts to improve their 
condition, and have faded away before the ad- 
vancing tide of the white race. But these Is- 
landers have profited by the teachings of civili- 
zation, and are now distinguished for their 
wonderful progress. Americans are in great 
repute among them, and this influence is likely 
to be extended as our Pacific coast becomes 
settled. These islands are of great importance 
to commerce, being the hall-way house, or 
stopping-place of all sorts of trade upon the 
great ocean. As California and Oregon be- 
come colonized, their commercial importance 
must be enhanced; and we are pleased to 
notice this fact is attracting general attention 
in the United States.” 


RECEIPTS. 
Paul Boyce, per J. M. R., P. M., $2, vol. 22; Joshua 
Taylor, per Jus. Gibbons, agent, Raisin, Mich., $4, 
vols. 19 & 20. 


Correction of receipt in 19th number.—S. B. Smith 
for Joseph Wiles, e vol. 22, : 


Sornra Hume.” 
siaiiilacntiioe 
England and Wales, with sixteen millions 
of people, contain nearly eight millions unable 
to write their names, and not fewer than five 
millions unable to read their mother tongue.— 
Scotch Paper. 





The fugitive slaves in Canada are said to be 
thriving and happy. They are mostly farmers, 
‘and their condition is the subject of high enco- 
| niums from those who have visited them. They 
recently held a convention at Drummondsville, 
at which they put forth a set of resolutions 
complaining of the misrepresentations made of 
their condition, and stating to their friends in 
the States that they were not in want of any of 
the aid frequently sent to them, although some 
of the new-comers may be. 





A Stated Annual Meeting of “ The Contri- 
buters to the Asylum for the relief of persons 
deprived of the use of their reason,” will be 
held at the Committee Room, Mulberry Street 
Meeting-house, on Fourth-day, Third month 
14th, 1849, at 3 o’clock, p.m. 

Samvuet Mason, Clerk. 





THE FRIEND. — 


THIRD MONTH 3, 1849. 





We are obliged to defer the continuation of 
“The People of Colour of Philadelphia,” 
until next week. 





Correction.—In the piece headed “* Never Despair,” 
in our last number, the word them in the last line of 
the second verse should be thine. “Can bid thine,” &c. 


Agent Appointed. 


Samuel B. Smith, Smyrna, Harrison Co., 
Ohio, in place of James Holloway, declined. 





Those who think the California disorders 
are magnified, should read the following report 
from a United States Surgeon, in Francisco, 
dated Twelfth month, 25th. 

“The following is a picture of the state of 
society among the miners. Murder and high- 
way robbery are every-day occurrences. 
Many and many a poor fellow is waylaid, and 
his life taken without its ever being known to 
the world. ‘It is a common thing to hear 
miners say, we have lost such and such a one ; 
we do not know what has become of him:’ and 
bodies are frequently found in the mountains 
half devoured by the wolves, and not recog- 
nizable. (Afier describing one of his day’s 
works.) In the evening, visited some other 
patients : came home at 9 p.m., and went to 
bed ; was awoke three times during the night 





* Diep, at his residence in Cheltenham, Montgomery 
County, Pa.,on the 16th alt., in the 76th year of his 
age, Joun Harvey, a member of Abington Monthly 
Meeting. 





of paralysis, at her late residence in Colambus, 
N.J.,the 16th ult., in the 90th year of age, Evizasera 
Bontine, widow ; a member of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting. As she lived in love with her Saviour, so 
she died in peace with all; evincing the truth of the 
scripture declaration, “ the child shall die an hundred 
years old.” 


on the 19th ult., in the 36th year of her age, 
Asse Awn, wife of Dr. Goodell, and daughter of the 

late John Pancoast; a member of Mansfield particu- 

rr and Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, New 
ersey. 














